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Anderson and Shearer on Remains from Caithness. cxxxi 

read : Report on Ancient Remains of Caithness. By Joseph Anderson, 
Esq., Loo. Sec. A.S.L. (This paper will appear at length in the 
Memoirs.) 

This paper was intended to offer a description of the remains 
which had been investigated in the county of Caithness by Mr. 
Anderson and Mr. Robert Lines Shearer, on the part of the Anthro- 
pological Society, in the application of a fund which had been de- 
scribed by certain members thereof. The author classified the 
ancient remains according to the terms used by the country people, 
who divided them into " grey " and " green" cairns. The former were 
also known under the title of Picts' cairns, and the latter as Picts' 
houses. He described in detail the Picts' house at Kettleburn, with 
its contents of pottery and remains of domestic animals, as well as 
manufactured objects of bone and stone ; the Pict's house at Bower- 
madden, containing a very large proportion of manufactured articles, 
amongst which were the carved antlers of deer ; the Pict's house at 
Old Stirkoke, where a large kitchenmidden of gnawn and chipped 
bones ; the grey cairns at Yarhouse, Thrumster, divided into compart- 
ments, and showing within it evidence of three sorts of interment ; 
the "chambered long cairns with horns" at Camster, the largest 
conical cairn in Caithness ; the " chambered short cairn with horns " 
of Ormiegill, near Ulbster ; large round cairn at Camster ; small 
cairns enclosing cists ; and groups of cists without cairns. He fur- 
ther described the standing stones which are found arranged in a 
horseshoe-like form at Stemster. Detailed measurements were given 
of all these structures, and the author concluded by the expression of 
his belief that the ancient inhabitants of Caithness were not in so 
barbarous a condition as had been implied by some persons. The 
specimens illustrative of the paper were presented by the author to 
the Anthropological Society's Museum. 

The President remarked that the report just read was the result 
of researches undertaken with the aid of a small donation sent from 
the Society, not, indeed from the general funds, but from the receipts 
of a subscription contributed by a few members for the purpose. 
They were much indebted to Mr. Anderson and to Mr. Shearer, who 
were the most zealous archaeologists in the county of Caithness. Mr. 
Shearer had, indeed, sent a separate paper, in which he expressed a 
difference of opinion in some respects from Mr. Anderson, which 
paper he requested Mr. Beavan to read. 

" Thrumster Cottage, Wick, N.B., Jan. 26, 1866. 
" Dear Sir.' — I herewith send you a rough sketch of a group of 
standing stones near Yarrows Loch on this estate. The only tradition 
Connected with them is that a battle was fought on the spot, but what 
battle or by whom fought no one can tell. The story is of no im- 
portance, as every similar group in the county has the same tradition 
attached to them. These stones are disposed in a sort of parallel 
rows. The rows themselves at unequal distances, but the stones in 
each row are many of them equidistant from one another, those 
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nearest to each other being six feet and a half apart, and those fur- 
thest seven feet nine inches apart. If you look from the end of the 
sketch you will see that there are seven rows of these stones, and in 
the rows you will see many blanks ; but though I have left it blank, 
I still believe that many of the blanks can yet be filled up by digging 
in the j>eat which has overgrown nearly all them. Some stones have, 
however, evidently been removed from idle curiosity, and some for 
building, as the pits whence they were taken still remain open. The 
number of stones I have here shown are about one hundred, and I 
have not omitted one that is visible above the peat. These are much 
fewer in number than the group visited by yourself and Mr. Anderson 
at Clyth, and of which I will try to send you a sketch by-and-bye. I 
also send you a ground plan and section of a cairn we opened at 
Canister, also a ground plan and section of one opened at Ulbster, 
and of both of which you will have the particulars from Mr. Ander- 
son's paper when he sends it up. But as I presume the plans and 
papers sent by Mr. Anderson to be laid before the Society are the 
property of the Society, I send these for your own use. You will see 
that the Ulbster cairn is a short one with crescent-shaped ends, 
whereas those you saw at Yarrow are long cairns with crescent-shaped 
ends (and in one of which the beads were found), and the difference 
in length I presume will be found to be the chief difference when they 
are properly explored. Internally, all the long, short, and round 
cairns that have yet been opened have a striking similarity both in 
the shape of the chambers, their number, and the mode of dividing 
them. My friend Anderson and myself are rather inclined to differ 
in opinion as to the original intention of these cairns and the value of 
the remains found in them. I can see nothing in the pieces of broken 
pottery, burnt and half-burnt bones, and weapons or implements 
found in the 'floors' of the cairns, but a refuse heap or kitchen-midden 
on a small scale, and the fact of human bones mixed in the heap 
does not alter my opinion. We have now opened four cairns this 
season, and in every one of them there is a 'floor' of about six to nine 
inches thick, composed almost entirely of ashes, wood charcoal, burnt 
and half burnt bones of many sizes and kinds, with fragments of pot- 
tery (and I hold it to be vex'y important that no vessel of pottery has 
been found in any of them entire except in one single instance, and 
that was evidently buried in the 'floor' after it was formed). In the 
case where this single whole vessel was found, a cist was formed on 
the top to the 'floor' and not into it, and within the cist the vessel 
was laid about two or three inches under the surface of the 'floor'; 
and scattered through the whole extent of the mould, within the line 
of the inside of the cist, the lignite beads were found, but not one out- 
side. In digging out this cist, the 'floor' was found to be of a different 
consistency from that outside the cist, being imich looser and easier 
removed, and evidently comparatively much more recent than the 
rest of the same chamber. Then we never found two pieces of pottery 
in such juxtaposition as imply that they belonged to the same vessel ; 
but on the contrary, the pieces of pottery lying nearest to each other 
in these 'floors' are of different patterns and different composition, 
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showing plainly that they were not placed or buried there in an entire 
state, but thrown among the other refuse when broken and useless. 
Again, nearly all the human bones we got were on the top of this 
floor, except it might be some very fragmentary portions, or some 
teeth that I found in the Ulbster cairn in the floor and not on it. 
But this cairn had also human bones on the floor ; and in the Camster 
one, the human bones were found in such apposition among the rub- 
bish and stones over-lying the floor as would lead to the belief that 
they were originally placed in a sitting position, or else had been dis- 
turbed previously to our finding them ; however, we had no evidence 
that that part of the cairn where the bones were found had been dis- 
turbed, except the fact that bones were found not lying on the floor 
but sometimes more than a foot above it, and mixed with the stones 
that filled the passage. Besides, if we consider that it was all the 
upper portions of the skeleton that we found in these passages (the 
lower being invariably wanting), I think it pretty clearly proves that 
the bodies were first placed there in a sitting posture, as those portions 
of the skeleton that lay in contact with the wet floor would be sure 
to decay long before those that were a foot above it and quite dry; 
nor is this Camster cairn to be looked at as exceptional, because in 
some of the others the same thing occurred. And in those opened by 
Mr. Rhind, those cairns that seemed least disturbed always had the 
passage filled with stones, among which were found bones above the 
level of the floor, and to me this appears to have been a second, or 
perhaps a third use to which these cairns were applied. This filling 
of the passage with stones and human remains being, at all events, 
evidently the last. 

" Now, sir, from this as well as many other facts that to be appre- 
ciated must be seen, I must say (though here no one but myself 
thinks so), that to me it appears that the original intention of these 
cairns was for dwelling-places, however inconsistent with our no- 
tions of a comfortable home it may appear. The Caithness gypsies at 
present sleep in spaces not larger than a single chamber of one of 
these cairns — even a family of six or eight. But it may be objected, 
that if these floors are really refuse heaps they are very small and 
could not be used as such for any very great length of time. But if 
we look at the fact and consider the very large quantity of food and 
the small quantity of refuse that the vertebrate animals produce when 
compared with the molluscous, especially when we know that in these 
cairns the refuse of the former were reduced to their smallest possible 
bulk by fire, whereas the latter in the true kitchen-middens were not 
so reduced. 

" Then, again, we must consider the poor means at the disposal of 
these people for the capture of vertebrate animals as well as the 
scarcity of such animals themselves, and we can hardly believe that 
any large number of people, furnished with such implements of the 
chase as the samples they have left behind them, could maintain 
themselves for any length of time in any one district. We are therefore 
forced into the belief that these people must have led a nomadic life, and 
may have been the same that began the kitchen-middens on the coast. 
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And I believe it will yet be found that the upper and outer crust of these 
coast-middens are much later than their inner and first-formed parts. 
The other cairns in this county are as yet almost unknown, for except 
one 'green cairn' opened by Mr. Rhind at Kettlebum, near Wick, none 
else have been properly explored, though many have been destroyed, 
and the relics found in some have found their way into both public 
and private collections, and from no proper account having been 
taken of them at their finding, no great value can be placed on them 
as tending to show whether the 'grey' or 'green cairns' are the oldest. 
Those we call grey cairns are such as you saw at Yarrows, and are 
composed of grey stones chiefly, without a covering of earth or mould ; 
the green cairns are covered with mould and thickly grown over with 
grass. But it appears from the excavation we have made about these 
gray cairns, that they have all once been built on the outside, and 
therefore the term cairns as applied here is wrong, for a caim means 
a lot of stones thrown together without any attempt at building. 
And not only does it appear that they had one outer wall covering or 
finishing the whole outside, but that they had in some cases several 
inner ones, over and above which the last was added, perhaps at a 
later period, or when the places were converted into sepulchres. In 
some of the kitchen-middens, or at least shell-mounds on the west 
coast, pins of a fine finish and differing nothing from those in use to- 
day have been found, showing that such molluscous food was used till 
very lately, and the shells disposed of in manner similar to the oldest 
of these mounds. I should have mentioned, that in some of the 
cairns we opened there were evidently two 'floors', one over the other, 
with a rough pavement or flooring of small flat stones, showing a 
second occupation. This upper floor has been in every case very thin 
compared with the other, frequently nothing but a thin crust of ashes 
and charcoal. 

" These cairns seem first to have been used (whether as receptacles 
for the burnt dead, as some say, and I believe doubtful) as dwellings ; 
then as places in which they laid the ashes of their dead in urns ; 
and last as sepulchres where the dead was disposed of in an unburnt 
state. If any future evidence yet apjtear in these cairns that will 
alter my opinion I will be very glad to do so. Do you not think it 
very remarkable that no entire skull has yet been found in Caithness % 
when every cairn we open presents several so decayed that they can- 
not be touched without going to pieces. 

" I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

"R. I. Shearer. 

" I also send you a sketch of some standing stones found near and 
radiating from a grave which Anderson and myself opened, and in 
which an urn was found." 

The President said that having visited both the localities described 
in the preceding papers, he considered it most important that the 
Society should have such full descriptions of them. When he visited 
Caithness he was struck with the enormous number of those grey 
cairns which were to be seen on every hill top. They were of prodi- 
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gious size, several of them being upwards of one hundred feet in 
length. During his visit one chamber was opened, and he had the 
opportunity of seeing how it was constructed. There were several 
chambers in the interior, all very regularly built. The popular idea 
was, that the cairns were places of interment, but it appeared from 
Mr. Shearer's paper that he did not think so, and in that opinion he 
was inclined to agree. Looking at the desolate state of the country 
and at the positions in which these caims were placed, he was inclined 
to think that they had been originally intended, not for places of in- 
terment but for dwellings, and that they had afterwards been used 
for burial. It was evident they had been so vised in some cases, but 
that did not invalidate the idea that they were originally built for 
dwellings. With respect to the cairns with horns, he was not aware 
that cairns of that formation had been before discovered or noticed ; 
there seemed to be much difficulty in determining whether the horns 
belonged to the original structure or were made afterwards. The dis- 
covery of cairns of that peculiar formation was a remarkable fact, and 
he considered that the money devoted by Members of the Society to 
the explorations in the Orkneys and in Caithness had been money 
well spent, though they had not succeeded in ascertaining satisfac- 
torily the objects for which cairns had been constructed. He hoped 
that a small portion more of their funds would be appropriated to 
farther explorations. During the whole of his trip to the Orkneys he 
had frequently heard of the discovery of skulls in different places, but 
in all instances the skulls had been either buried again or had been 
destroyed. The question, therefore, as to the nature of the cairns 
remained to be solved. In Caithness the Society had obtained per- 
mission to make further excavations, and he hoped that in the course 
of next summer the object would be prosecuted. This subject had an 
important bearing on Mr. Laing's views respecting the prehistoric 
period of these remains, and in Caithness they had a whole county 
open to them, throughout which these beautiful remains were thickly 
distributed. The iron implement discovered and noticed was an im- 
portant consideration. Its discovery in a cairn was a fact well re- 
corded, and it was likely to have an important bearing on the subject 
of the introduction of metal implements, and might throw light on the 
origin of the primitive inhabitants of the north of Scotland. 

Mr. Kalph Tate pointed out what he conceived to be inaccuracies 
in the section of the strata in the diagram exhibited, and he urged the 
necessity of greater accuracy before any inference was drawn from the 
position in which the relics were found as to the relationship of man 
to the geological changes in the north of Scotland. We should be 
careful not to attach too much value to the occurrence of a nodule of 
iron ore in a cairn, or wherever it might be found. Such a nodule of 
iron ore, he said, might be forming at the present day, and it might 
have been a transported nodule, and have appeared where the cairn 
was built by the degradation of the boulder clay ; or a pebble of iron 
ore at the top might have found its way to the bottom. The iron 
knife looked like a far more modern manufacture than the structure 
of the cairn. The beads found were spoken of as glass, but they were 
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clearly made of lignite-jet, the material being of a distinct vegetable 
structure ; for if of glass, they would be evidence of a considerable 
degree of manufacturing skill and intelligence. He considered it a 
question whether the cairns and brochs could not have been con- 
temporaneous ; the brochs having been made for dwelling-places and 
the cairns for burial. The positions of the latter were most unfitted 
for dwelling-places in such an inclement climate as the north of Scot- 
land ; in one place a cairn was placed on the top of a hill 1,500 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Mr. C. Carter Blake stated that he had had a conversation the 
previous day with Mr. Thomas Wright, the distinguished antiquary, on 
the subject of the relics found in the cairns, and which he had ex- 
amined. The iron knife he stated was identical in pattern with the 
Saxon and Scandinavian knives ; the bead was of the form commonly 
called a Druid's gem, or Druid's bead, which beads were supposed to 
be Phoenician. The bronze pin Mr. Wright pronounced to be a Scan- 
dinavian ornament. With regard to the animal remains on the table, 
Mr. Blake said the bones of the Bos longifrons were said to have been 
identified among them ; but there was in fact no difference between 
the bones of the Bos longifrons and those of the domestic ox of 
England at the present day. He agreed with Professor Owen, the 
founder of the species of Bos longifrons, that he could not ascertain 
the difference, and the use of the term was calculated to mislead as to 
the nature of the species. The specimen of a human jaw was inte- 
resting, as it afforded an example of great obliquity of the ascending 
ramus, and was somewhat similar to the Abbeville jawbone. 

Rev. Dunbar Heath made some observations on the assumed pro- 
gress of the arts from the south to the north, and considered that it is 
more consistent with the generally-admitted fact — that the intel- 
lectual qualities are developed by the wants of man — to suppose that 
the necessary arts at least were invented in northern latitudes 
and transmitted afterwards to the south. The difficulty of existence in 
high northern latitudes would naturally educate the human power to 
produce works necessary to provide for the support of life and for 
protection against the rigours of the climate. In that quarter of the 
globe, therefore, they might expect such works to be produced rather 
than in Central Asia, and the origin of the Aryan race is deduced in 
their own legends from a spot where there are ten months of winter, 
and only two of summer. 

The President said the discussion that had taken place that even- 
ing was only preliminary to another on the same subject at the next 
meeting, at which Mr. Laing had been invited to attend, when five 
papers bearing on the question of the prehistoric antiquities of Caith- 
ness would be read. 

The meeting then adjourned. 



